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NO BEAUTY TREATMENT but an everyday necessity is the manicure 
of the Nishijin silk weavers in Kyoto, Japan. Using their fin- 
gers to create intricate patterns, they produce works of art. 





fir was the rainy season, and 
unbelievably hot. The setting — 
at the edge of a deep river in the 
tropical jungles of Bolivia — was 
perfect for a personal experience 
that dramatically demonstrates the 
power of the spirit over the body. 

Economically, my mission 
depended on the rubber-tapping 
activities of its 300 Indians. The 
majority worked in a d¢ouple of 
A large centers, seventy-five or eighty 
miles from the mission proper. 

The roads between were growing 
almost impassable, because of heavy 
rains. The cartmen, who had been 
sent out to bring in the rubber, were 
having major difficulties. Six ox- 
carts were bogged down somewhere. 

I resolved to take a trip to the 
tubber centers. While I was getting 

feady, news came from Riberalta 
that made the trip even more imper- 
ative. The favorable rubber con- 
tract we had at the mission was 
about to expire, and would not be 
renewed! All of our rubber accumu- 
lated during the past six months 
had to be brought eight miles to 
the river’s edge within two weeks. 
Next morning I saddled my horse, 













4 Trouble followed trouble, as I 


learned a lesson—the hard way. 
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A Song Before Breakfast 


packed some supplies, and started 
off. It took two days of hard rid- 
ing to reach the rubber centers. 
I stayed one day, and then started 
back along the road used by the 
oxcarts. I soon ran into real 
trouble. Just outside the clearing, 
I came upon the first missing cart. 
One wheel was broken in two, and 
the men were trying fruitlessly to 
repair it. 

Less than an hour later, I came 
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upon another cart, stuck in the mud. 
At the bank of a river, I found two 
more. One of the oxen had drowned, 
and another was sick. The remain- 
ing teams were too tired to pull the 
heavy loads up 

the bank: so the 

equally tired 

men were hero- 

ically hauling 

huge rubber 

balls up the 

steep hillside, 

one by one. It 

was killing work 

in that sun. The job promised to 
take forever. Even at the end, the 
oxen would not be able to continue 
their journey. 

I found the last two carts stalled 
at the halfway mark. One had a 
broken axle. The driver of the other 
had a raging fever and could not 
move. The oxen were scattered. 
Further travel was impossible. 

By that time, I was so weary that 
I hardly cared. All I could do was 
to lie down, hungry, and go to sleep. 

The next morning I started out 
early. When I came to the last river, 
I reached the end of my hope. A 
messenger from the mission was 
looking for me, to tell me the 
remaining bad news. A launch was 
coming, and the rubber had to be 
at the river landing even earlier! 

I sat down and almost cried. When 
I looked at the river, I decided that 
I couldn’t get across. It was not a 
big river, but I would have to 
swim. In my state of mind, I was 
certain that I would drown! 

Slowly I unpacked my things. I 


a few miles from home. Thus do di. 
couragement and lack of faith beat 
one into inactivity. But God is good, 
even to fools and the und 
such as I. I said 
a prayer or two 
and lay down. 
Perhaps half an 
hour later, | 
heard a famil- 
iar voice in my 
ear. I recog- 
nized the Bra- 
zilian accent of 
Don Cajetano Almeida, an old 
friend from the pampas. 

“Padre,” Cajetano shouted, as 
he always does. “What are you 
doing all day there?” I told him 
my predicament. He frowned and 
then beamed. 

“Padre,” announced Cajetano, 
“I have four big, new carts, with 
fresh drivers and oxen, half an hour 
behind me. We will eat here, and 
start tonight after supper. In four 
days I will have all your rubber at 
the river in time for the launch!” 

I never expect to undergo such 
a transformation again. Sleep 
there? I wouldn’t think of it! Drown 
while swimming the river? I could 
walk across! 

It was a short and happy trip to 
the mission, and I sang most of the 
way. Everything worked out ac- 
cording to plan — God’s plan, with- 
out a doubt. It was a valuable les- 
son to learn while still young, and 
I have never forgotten it. 

The spirit is immeasurably more 
important than the flesh. Be 
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A three day rain on Cochabamba, Bolivia, brought on flash 
"floods, collapsing 25 homes about the Maryknoll parish there. 

Father GERALD ZIEGENGEIST, of Plymouth, Mass., set up a field 
Jkitchen, arranged for shelter for 60 people at the Maryknoll 
language School .. . Maryknollers in Arequipa, Peru, know 
everything that goes on in their parish. The police who 

cover the district use the rectory phone to report to head- 
quarters. Thus the padres know each accident, family spat, 
and petty theft, almost as soon as it happens. 


* * * 


Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman pepe: 
A Korean woman dropped into a church, approved, 
and became converted. She converted her husband, 
head of a clinic. She began working on others. 
Among her converts are seven doctors, two univer- 
sity professors, the wife of one professor. 


* * * 





Five Maryknollers flying from Tanganyika to Nairobi, Kenya, 

for retreat had the angels on their side. The plane ran out 

of gas and made a forced landing. It hit a bush and was badly 
damaged but passengers and pilot walked away without injury. 

Not so fortunate was an African who rushed out to a plane that 
was refueling in Shinyanga. He caught the last drops of gas 
for his cigarette lighter. Then he struck it to make sure it 
worked. It did. The African and the plane were both destroyed 
in the ensuing explosion. You write the moral. 


* * * 


Town council of Famy, P.I., passed a law for- 
bidding washing clothes on Sunday morning. The 
reason was the noise made. Filipino women don't 
wring the water out of washed clothing. They toss 
the garments into a pile and then beat the water 
out with a paddle ... A dysentery epidemic in 
Jacaltenango, Guatemala, takes 74 lives. 

* * * 


After 400 years, the city of Santa Cruz, Bolivia, is about to 
pave its streets .. . Father James Courneen, of Rochester, NY, 
reports that during a recent riot in that city one of the Mary- 
knoll padres rushed into a mob and got a noose off the neck of 

& secret policeman about to be lynched . . . And from Arequipa, 
Peru, comes this bit of incidental intelligence. People there 
have an unusual explanation for mental illnesses. They blame 

the disease on gases thrown off by the nearby volcano, Mt. Misti. 

















HUMAN BEASTS — 
OF BURDEN: 


BY JOSEPH J. SARJEANT, M.M. 

















Quechuas carry big loads on their backs up and down moun- 


tains where oxygen is almost as scarce as a three-dollar bill. 


S THE HERCULEAN strength of car- 
adores here in Puno, Peru, is aston- 
ishing. These Indian strong men 
} are a group of laborers who earn 
their living by transporting any- 
thing that can be hoisted onto their 
backs. 

The Indian has virtually no 
strength in his arms, but his legs 
and back are like tempered steel. 
If three men place a burden in 
position, the cargador can get up on 
his feet and walk all day. 

The loading process is simple. 
The cargador assumes a position on 
all fours, similar to that of a camel. 
With the aid of his rope — two 
men help adjust, if the burden is 
a especially heavy — he jockeys the 

® load into position. Then he passes 
the rope under his armpits and 
secures the ends tightly in a knot 
on his chest. After struggling to his 
feet, he inhales deeply two or three 
times. 

Thus he launches a journey up 


% and down Puno’s treacherously 


cobbled streets. He goes at a half 
walk, half jog, leaning forward in 
what looks like a precarious angle. 
A kerchief is wrapped about his 
forehead to prevent sweat from 
streaking down his leathern face. 

A cargador’s trademark is a coil 
of rope, carried over the shoulder 
when not in use. Frequently this 
rope is plaited from llama or alpaca 
wool. Cordage is also made from 
grass, which is soaked in water and 
beaten with a wooden club. A two- 
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ply cord is then made by rubbing 
the grass between the palms. 

The average cargador can carry 
280 pounds of sugar or four cases 
of condensed milk. His breath will 
be audible and the veins will pro- 
trude on his temples. But he will 
plod along as sure-footed as a 
mountain goat. The cargador looks 
neither to right nor to left as he 
sucks in the sparse oxygen in short 
gasps. Trunks, barrels, crates, sacks 
of all sizes — these present no prob- 
lems. If the journey is particularly 
long, the cargador may rest for a 
moment by easing the load onto a 
low wall or a doorstep. 


A Quechua totes four cases of milk. 
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A cargador doesn’t have bacon 


and eggs for breakfast. His morning 
meal consists of weak tea and qui- 
noa (tasteless but nutritious cereal 
boiled to the consistency of por- 
ridge). His only other meal of the 


day is the same, augmented by a | 
little bread and a bit of cauliflower g 


or cabbage if these are in season. 
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The secret of the cargador’s endur- * 


ance is a narcotic herb called coca, 
Coca mixed with lime is chewed by 
all adult Indians in Puno. 

Coca was formerly obtained by 
trade from the jungles of Peri: and 


Bolivia, but now it can be pur- | 


chased in Puno stores. Coca leaves 
are chewed with lime to alleviate 


fatigue and to dull the appetite | 


while working or traveling. Men 


carry coca in small cloth bags or | 


skin pouches. Women fold it into 
small squares of cloth. 
I recall reading with respect and 


not a little skepticism about the — 
remarkable strength and endurance ” 


of Chinese burden carriers. Now I 
know firsthand that those stories 
are entirely within the realm of 
possibility. I don’t know how an 
Indian of Puno would fare in a 
contest with a Chinese human beast 
of burden (right), but I would be 
willing to bet my last nickel on the 
Indian at an altitude of 13,000 
feet, where oxygen is almost as rare 
as a three-dollar bill. 

The first time I stepped from the 
train in Puno, I had all I could do 


to manage a thirty pound valise. 
For human beasts of burden wheth- 
er Chinese, Bolivian (left) or 
Quechuas, there must be easier and 
better and more enjoyable ways to 
make a living. 
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VERDICT 
MURDER 


Killed in the line of duty, the 


victim had a priest at the end. 
BY C. PATRICK FORREST, M.M. 


@ DEATH takes many forms — old 
age, disease, accidents. Murder, 
though, makes the blood run cold. 
On a blustery afternoon in the 
East African town of Tarime,.the 
verdict settled like a pall on the 
accused man. It was a plain case 
of murder, and hundreds of per- 
sons would be affected. 

The facts were indisputable. Some 
45,000 miles over rough, boulder- 
strewn country, often in mud up 
to the knees. Constant exposure 
to temperatures as high as 115° 
and as low as 35°. Tainted, but 
unsuspected, supply of energy. No 
scheduled rest, no letup, from an 
unrelenting hand. 

The victim was a jeep, murdered 
at the hands of a priest. Father 
Lawrence James —an_ energetic, 
soul-loving, African missioner in 
the hill country of Rosana, in the 
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diocese of Musoma—pleaded guilty. 

What caused death? 

About five o’clock of a mild 
afternoon in the North Mara high- 
lands, Father James put his jeep 
into low to make the last hill of 
the escarpment. Ahead was Rosana 
Catholic mission. Home! 

Father James had been teaching 
thesacraments to a hundred young- 
sers, who soon would be baptized, 
in Tarime. He shifted back into 
high. Dinner and a good night’s 
seep were inviting. Tomorrow, 
after morning doctrine class at 
Rosana, he would lubricate his 
trusty vehicle and get it ready for 
another safari, to take Mass and 
the sacraments to the living and 
dying in scores of villages. 

“A missioner’s best friend is his 
jeep,” mused Father James. “I won- 
der if the good Lord minds attach- 
ment to inanimate things like this.” 
As always, the Christians smiled 
and waved their hands when he 
came to a stop at the mission. 
“Hello, Josephi, Katarine. What 
are you doing so far away from 
home, Johanni?”’ 

“Kristina is sick in my village, 
Father. Will you come?” 

Bukenye was Johanni’s village, 
forty agonizing miles away. No 
roads led there, only high grass- 
lands and muddy marshes, a river 
or two, and a bicycle path for the 
last five miles. 

Father James hastily ate his sup- 
per of eggs, tea, and dried crackers. 
He picked up the holy oils and Vi- 
aticum, and went out to his jeep. 
As he filled the gas tank, he no- 
ticed the dark, ominous clouds hang- 
ing over the North Mara valley, 
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1,500 feet below Rosana. Down 
there, too, a woman lay dying. 

The motor of the jeep was still 
warm when Father James and Jo- 
hanni closed the door. “No time 
now for a lubrication,” thought 
the priest. 

The sun was fighting the clouds 
and barely provided enough light 
to drive. The rain held off for ten, 
fifteen, twenty-five miles. They had 
crossed the bad section of marsh — 
the priest, the boy, and the trusty 
jeep — when the first drops fell. 
A steady downpour followed. 

Father James shifted to four- 
wheel drive to cross a rising stream. 
He left the shift there, while bounc- 
ing over the bicycle path. The 
headlights picked out a cluster of 
huts — Bukenye at last. 

The jeep had come through once 
again. Four tortuous hours had 
their reward as another soul bene- 
fited from the sacraments of God, 
brought by the priest and his jeep. 

The rain continued. For two days 
Father James waited for clear 
weather before beginning his home- 
ward journey. On the third day he 
started out. Soggy mud up to the 
hub caps made the jeep strain. _ 

The escarpment came into view, 
and Rosana Hill, with the mission 
only a short distance off. And then 
it happened. All at once, after a 
huge effort to make the top of the 
hill, the jeep gave a last sputtering 
lunge — and died. 

‘**Murder, that’s what it was,” 
said the mechanic. “Unrepairable.” 

Father Lawrence James is now 
without his best friend. His future 
sick calls will have to be answered 
on foot. ew 
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IDOLS 
WITH 
OUTS 


The real leinside’ 


about one Chinese statue. 


BY BEDA SCHNEBLE, S.D.S. 





story 


@ NOT EVERY statue in China, even 
if of a god, is an idol. The Chinese 
distinguish. between hao kan, an 
ornament attractive to look at, and 
yu ling, an authentic idol credited 
with power. 

Statues made of glass, porcelain, 
jade, stone, brass, or metal of any 
kind, are no more than ornaments. 
An authentic idol, like the one at 
left above, must be made of either 
wood or clay. In addition, it must 
have a “soul.” This is placed inside, 


usually in a hole between the shoul- 
ders, and sealed with the same 
material (1) as the statue. Lacquer 
may hide all traces of the opening. 
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Only certain persons are allowed 
to put “souls” in idols. For want of 
a better name, I call them ghost- 
catchers. At special times they lay 
their snares to catch a “wandering 
soul” — one that hasn’t found its 


way to eternal rest for some reason, 


such as lack of burial. 

The ghost-catcher puts the 
“soul,” together with a few objects 
wrapped in cotton (2), inside the 
statue. Then he seals it and casts 
some kind of spell on it. The statue 
is an authentic idol as long as the 
hole remains sealed. Its efficiency 
depends upon the power and good 
will of the enclosed “‘soul.”’ 
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Neatly packed in the idol shown 
above were the following objects 
(3): some silken threads of various 
colors; some pieces of grain; and 
a small document of red paper, 
written in black ink. This gave the 
name and village of the person who 
made the idol. 

In former times, gold and other 
precious metals were placed inside 
the large idols found in temples. 
During wars, however, many of 
these were opened by soldiers 
searching for hidden fortunes. Once 
opened, an idol loses its ‘‘soul” and 
again becomes a mere piece of wood 
or lump of clay. aE 











A Fable 


Neighbors thought the old soldier was touched; his dog didn’t, 


@trHE pocs I’ve seen in Africa 
spend most of the day lying in the 
shade, coughing. They lie on their 
sides, more than a little rigid, with 
an eye cocked for trouble. Like old 
men, but without rest or honor. 
Occasionally someone will kick 
them. It’s a difficult life. 

They’re all alike — red rimmed 
eyes and running noses. They seem 
worried. Perhaps it’s the heat or 
the drums, or something, but man’s 
best friend is a haggard creature 
here. I have yet to see a well- 
adjusted dog in Musoma. 

And neglected! Perhaps that’s 
the reason. Here the dog is never 
petted and very rarely fed. The 
dog is perpetually on the scrounge 
— snuffing away at the leavings, 
cringing, shying, almost always 
poised for flight. 

Every family has its own watch- 
dog. And at your approach the dog 
will bark once or twice through its 
terror. But that’s all. You could 
gather up the fishing nets, the cow- 
hides, a tea kettle, several tin cans, 
an old blanket; meanwhile the dog 
from a safe distance would regard 
you with a benevolent eye. 

However, years ago there was a 
most exceptional dog down in 
Ituma. People say it was clever and 
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for Dog 





courageous and could march side- 
ways. Its master was a pensioner of 
the King’s African Rifles, who had 
retained a fondness for drilling. Per- 
haps remembrance of past glories 
made civilian life seem a bit thin. 

In any case he injected a good bit 
of the military routine into his 
daily living. He routed himself out 
of bed by blowing on a bugle lefi 
near his pillow. He allotted him- 
self a brisk few minutes for washing 


_ and sweeping up. Then he would 


carry out an intensive inspection 
of his quarters and grade himself 
accordingly. He found no difficulty 
whatever in fulfilling the roles of 
subordinate and officer, but word 
of his habits was bruited about and 
his neighbors, possibly fearing gun- 
play, left him quite a bit alone. 
There he was, with his dreams, and 
with an old uniform, a bugle, and 
a dog. 

In this case, the dog was needed 
and appreciated. The dog was 
loved, and the dog responded. The 
dog was brisk and alert and sharp. 
He could growl; he could snap with 
the best of them. When his master 
shouted: ‘“Two paces to the right, 
march!” the dog would bristle to 
attention and then cautiously sidle 
off the steps commanded. He 
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BY THOMAS McGOVERN, M.M. 


learned to move with equal facility 
to the right or to the left. Some- 
times, though, in moving forward 
he fell down. 

Is that the reason then? I mean 
does a lack of-affection cause inade- 
quacy in Musoma dogs? Or is their 
inadequacy, their cowardice, some- 
thing innate and passed on from 
generation to generation by breed- 
ing? It’s a deep question with a 
moral probably somewhere. BB 
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Joy ko is very good at athletics. In school she studies physical culture. 


+ TEENAGERS AROUND THE WORLD 


2 A Flower From the Garden 


F PICTURES AND BACKGROUND BY CONSTANTINE F. BURNS, M.M. 


}{M@EACH YEAR when the tender 
fBleaves of the tea plants are ready 

to be harvested, the schools of 

Ujidawara, Japan, close for two 
Sweeks so that the pupils can help 
am their parents pick the green tea 
és for which the region is famous. 
ig Among the tea pickers is fifteen- 
“ag year-old Tsuneko Imanishi who is 
Wy inher last year of junior high school. 
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Tsuneko is the oldest child of 
Ysutaka Imanishi, a town commis- 
sioner as well as a tea and rice 
planter. She lives with her parents 
and a brother and sister in a two- 
story house that is furnished, or 
rather, unfurnished, with typical 
Japanese simplicity. Except for 
straw mats that cover all the floors, 
there is little in the way of fur- 
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Pan, - Corner drug store 
me — Japanese style 





le re te a Cx. Bren s . 
Tsuneko, wr mother, and sister are the only Catalin in : Imanishi 
family. (Above) Father Paul W. Touchette gives them a catechism lesson. 


nishings except for some hanging 
scrolls and flower arrangements. 

- At night, quilted cotton comfort- 
ers are spread on the matted floors 
and used as beds. The kitchen is 
the only cluttered room. Under the 
kitchen is a well equipped with a 
pump that provides running water. 
The house, like most Japanese 
homes, has electricity. 

Tsuneko rises each morning at 
half past six. After washing and 
dressing, she puts her bed away. 
At seven thirty she has breakfast 


Tsuneko washes the dishes from the 
evening meal. Note the chopsticks 
above the faucet. The Japanese do 
not use knives and forks in eating. 











She is a good student, ranking tenth in a class of forty-five pupils. 


Tsuneko designs her own clothing. 
18 


consisting of soup, rice, and pickled 
vegetables. She takes her lunch 
to school, usually rice mixed with 
fish or eggs and vegetables. Classes 
begin at eight thirty. She has 
an hour’s recess at noon, and 
then continues until three thirty. 
In school she studies literature, | 
composition, art, music, English, 
algebra, history, social economics, 
home economics, science, and 
physical culture. 

After school, Tsuneko shops for 
her mother, cares for the younger 
children, helps prepare the eve- 
ning meal of rice, fish and vege- 
tables. (Several times a week there 
is meat.) She also uses this time 
to sew as she makes all her own 
clothes. After supper dishes are 
washed, she does homework for two 
hours. By nine thirty she is in bed. 
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Tsuneko leads a very simple life. 
Her recreations and amusements 
are few. Once a month the town 
officials run a movie in the town 
hall and several times a year she 
goes to a movie in Kyoto when her 
parents take her to the big city for 
shopping. At school she has ath- 
letics — volley ball and soft ball — 
and at home she has her friends to 
talk with. These are girls like her- 
self, daughters of tea planters. 

All in all, Tsuneko follows a pat- 
tern set by tradition and her par- 
ents’ habits. She follows this pat- 
tern cheerfully and easily, free 
of ambitions and rebellion. She 
is girlish but never silly, gentle, 
well-mannered, even tempered 
and obedient. She has been trained 
to hide her emotions. 
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When asked what she would like 
to do in life, she hesitated and 
then said she had never thought 
about it. If she continues to follow 
the pattern, she will finish high 
school, work for several years, 
and then marry about twenty-two. 

Tsuneko is like a flower in a gar- 
den. What happens to her depends 
upon the gardeners, in this case 
her parents. They supervise her 
activities, exercising the greatest 
care and affection so that she will 
find her true place in life and 
adorn it well. For Tsuneko, that © 
will mean to marry well and raise 
a family. If she should have the 
opportunity for a Catholic college 
education, which is unlikely, she 
has all the attributes to make a 
powerful leader for good. ae 
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To reach church Tsuneko 
must travel seven miles. 
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Father Foody’s evenings are taken up with typing letters to benefactors. 
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The Priest 

Who Made 

the Pope 
Laugh 


Father Foody has a bad case 
‘ of good old-fashioned zeal. 


BY HUGH F. BYRNE, M.M. 


FATHER Stephen Foody, who 


hails from the Bronx, simply cannot 
stand still. He has a bad case of old- 
fashioned zeal. Fourteen years in 
the priesthood have not slowed | 
him down. 
After ordination Father Steve 
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was assigned to the cold, primitive 
ions of the Puno mountains in 
southern Peru. Many are the stories 
he can tell about his experiences 
there. Lonely horseback rides over 
the mountain passes, in the com- 
ny of a flock of vultures, are par- 
ticularly etched on his mind. 
He got a broken rib while march- 
_ ing in a candlelight procession, at 
night in a Puno village. A fright- 
ened bull got loose and attacked 
the marchers. Father Steve didn’t 
know what happened till he heard 
‘someone shout, “The devil is 
loose!” — and felt at that very 
instant the all-too-solid horns. 
Perhaps the most eerie experi- 
ence he had was at a wake in a non- 
tourist town, hidden away in the 
mountains. While praying, he no- 
ticed a red welt around the neck of 
the deceased. He knew the man had 
died of tuberculosis, and could not 
fathom the cause of such a mark. 
He innocently asked what had 
caused it. Complete silence greeted 
his question. Outside, he got an ex- 
planation. “Padre,” one of the 
daring individuals said, “here the 
people believe that, if a person dies 
in a house, his soul will always 
hover around inside. So, when 
someone is dying, he is taken out- 
side a few minutes before death is 
expected, and is strangled.” 
After a few years in the high 
altitudes, Father Foody developed 
) a dangerous case of varicose veins. 
| There followed painful treatment 
and later an assignment to work in 
[ lower regions; thereby he came to 
_ Chile. But his life there was not 
' much less active, as he has prac- 
tically always covered poor places. 
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Wherever Father Steve has gone, 
he has concentrated on schools and 
clinics. During the day he has to 
talk with architects, constructors, 
carpenters, doctors, nurses, school- 
teachers; and get in a dozen or more 
visits to the sick. An example of how 
he tries everything to stir up the 
faith of his people can be seen in his 
ordinary way of taking Commun- 
ion to a sick person. The house of 
such a person may be right across 
the street from the rectory, but 
Father Steve doesn’t simply cross 
the street. He starts off in the other 
direction, makes a circle about the 
town, and approaches the house 
from the rear. 

“Our Lord gives graces that I 
can’t,” is his explanation. 

Come evening, Father Steve has 
letters to write to get help for all the 


Father Foody and one of the patients 
at his busy clinic in Ercilla, Chile. 











































































trons he has in the fire; the school, 
the clinic, clothes and medicine for 
the poor. 

Sometimes Father Foody .helps 
those people from whom he seeks 
help. The doctor .. 
who works in the — 
clinic in one town 
frankly admits his 
great indebtedness 
to the good Padre. 
It seems that the © 
doctor made a bad 
diagnosis of a dis- 
ease he himself had, 
leaving himself without any hope. 
“I don’t know what I might have 
done,”’ he says, “if the example of 
Father Stephen’s faith had not 
sustained me.” 

Talking about doctors recalls 
what happened when Father Steve 
had to rely on the aid of an Indian 
witch doctor. He was stationed in 
Chol-Chol, a town on no map. 
While playing ping pong with one 
of the boys, Father Steve slipped 
and dislocated an elbow. 

An Indian woman had the repu- 
tation of being a good bonesetter. 
She was called — and _ surprised 
everyone by asking for a pail of 
water plus some adhesive tape. 
She taped Father Steve’s hand to 
the handle of the pail. Father Steve 
thought he got the idea. He started 
to lift the pail of water, trying there- 
by to snap the bone into place; but 





the pain proved too much for him. 

“No, no, Padre,” the Indian 
woman said. “Keep looking down 
at the water.” Father Steve did just 
that. Then all of a sudden, the 

woman slapped him 
hard in the face. In 
anger, Father Foo- 
dy jerked upwards 
—and the elbow 
bones were snapped 
back into place be- 


: ‘ ¥ ant fore he realized it. 


After seven years 
in the missions, 
Father got a furlough, and his 
mother was able to fulfill a family 
dréam. Mrs. Foody had been born 
in Ireland and her dream was to 
return there with her priest-son. 
My. Foody had died when Father 
Steve and his brother and sister 
were young. Once in Ireland, the 
two decided they had to go to 
Rome. While there, Father Foody 
had the chance of visiting the Pope 
with other priests. 

Pope Pius said a few words to 
each visitor. When he stopped to 
speak to Father Foody, he asked 
him where he was from. Father 
Foody said, “Chol-Chol.” Pope 
Pius XII looked blankly; of course 
he had never heard of Chol-Chol. 
After due explanation, the Pope 
burst out laughing, saying, “Not 
New York, Father; not even Chile 
— but Chol-Chol.” ee 


“our archdiocese [St. Louis] has tried to express its gratitude to Almighty God 
by giving, in spite of its need of priests, three of its most zealous diocesan 
priests to the foreign missions of Bolivia. Moreover, many of the religious 
communities of men and women in the archdiocese, at the cost of great sacri- 
fice, have proved their gratitude by accepting missionary assignments.” 


— Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, D.D. 
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the sob of a child... 


hardly heard in shattered, war-scarred Korea — 
where hundreds of thousands of children need 
food, clothing, shelter, medicine! But 





Maryknoll missioners — priests, Brothers, 

Sisters — hear. And in desperation they 

turn to YOU for the rice, the cloth, the build- 

ing materials, the medicine, to snatch these lit- 

tle ones from death. How can the seeds of faith, 
hope and love take root and grow in the hearts 
of starving, shivering children? Someone 
must sacrifice, if misery is not to de- 
stroy them. Someone must help, if 
their hope is not to die. Will YOU? 








Missioners to the world 
Maryknollers Messengers of your mercy 
MARYKNOLL FATHERS |, New York 
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@ iT was 2 P.M. and I was return- 
ing to Malacatancito, Guatemala, 
from a seven-hour mission trip. I 
was a little tired. However, it was 
nothing that a good meal and a nap 
wouldn’t put to rights. 

As I dismounted and began hitch- 
ing my trusty steed, Lucero, to a 
tree in the rectory yard, my heart 
skipped the proverbial beat. An 
Indian boy from a village some six 
hours away was slowly coming to- 
ward me, and I could see from the 
glassy look in his eyes that all was 
not well in Xapon. My hunch was 
right. The lad informed me that his 
father was dying. Would I please 
come and give him the Last Rites? 
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How does his weekend compare 


with the one you just had? 
BY JOSEPH E. EARLY, M.M. 


After a bite to eat on the run, I 
went to get the Blessed Sacrament 
and the holy oils, besides some 
medicines I thought would be use- 
ful. We set off on our journey about 
2:30 P.M. We were on the road only 
about two hours when it began to 
rain heavily. At 6 P.M. it was so 
dark I could see neither the road 
nor my Indian companion in front 
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of me. To be on the safe side I 
asked my guide to lead my horse 
because only he knew the trail. 
When the rain slackened a bit he lit 
a torch of resin-drenched pine to 
help him find 
the way. How- 
ever, the rain 
soon began 
again; it came 
down in tor- 
rents. After 
some hair-rais- 
ing adventures, crossing no o less dans 
three raging rivers and climbing 
various slippery and treacherous 
trails in pitch dark, we finally 
reached the sick man’s house. 

All along the way, as we were 
getting soaked to the skin, I was 
buoying myself up with the happy 
thought of the steaming-hot cup of 
coffee that surely would be await- 
ing us on our arrival. 

We reached the sick man’s house 
about ten o’clock. I use the word 
“house” in the broadest sense: it 
was just a thatched roof suspended 
on six poles. A few weeks earlier, the 
man’s home had burned down with 
nearly all his belongings; this was a 
makeshift. Under this humble roof 
lived two men, three women, and 
six small children, a dog, chickens. 

After greeting all present, I went 
over to Eugenio and took care of 
his spiritual needs. It was quite 
evident that the man was gravely 
ill, and I had little hope for his 
recovery. His was a very bad case of 
dysentery and he was really anemic. 
I gave him some sulfa tablets and a 
bottle of vitamin-B pills. The sick 
man was happy because I came 
and was most grateful for the 
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medical treatment I had given him. 
Then I was ready for that cup of 
hot coffee. The poor people apolo- 
gized for not having any food. I 
told them not to worry; that all I 
ere. wanted was a 
cup of steam- 
ing hot coffee. 
“No. coffee, 
Padre,’’ they 
said. Trying to 
conceal my 
great disap- 


sre caring I shrugged my shoul- 


ders and, with a sickly smile, said 
that a cup of hot water would do 
just as well. 

“No water, 
murmured. 

In desperation I looked around. 
I saw some water used for cleaning 
corn. It was rather dirty, but I 
asked permission to drink some. 
They gave it reluctantly. I took a 
few sulfa tablets and downed the 
dirty water, trying desperately to 
slake my tremendous thirst. 

The next day I was up bright and 
early and riding hard for Malaca- 
tancito, to say Sunday Mass. I 
arrived about noon and offered the 
Holy Sacrifice for the hundred 
people who had waited for me. At 
1 P.M. I sat down to my first meal 
in about twenty-four hours. 

Oh ves — the sick man walked 
into the rectory about a month 
later, cured. He presented me with 
a chicken and said he wanted to 
thank me for taking care of him. Of 
course I told him it was God who 
cured him; and as for the medi- 
cines, the good people in the United 
States gave me the money for them. 
He told me to thank youall. gg 
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aruer PETER J HALLIGAN, WAVY 

OFFICER AND NEW YORK CITY 

POLICEMAN BEFORE ENTERING 

MARYKNOLL, IS MISSIONER TO . 

THE INDIANS ON "THE ROOF OF ” 

THE WORLD” IN THE PERUVIAN rt 
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SFAR FROM THE SIDE- | ° 
N SUIASS ASS (WALKS. OF NEW YORK HE \ 
ae “S46 DIRECTS TRAFFIC TO 
her A ’ HEAVEN, HELPING THE POOR 
INDIANS 70 A BETTER ' 
LIFE IN THIS WORLD AND | | 
THE NEX7. 


MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL, NEW YORK 6-58 
Dear Fathers: 
Please send me literature about becoming a Maryknoll 
[] Priest () Brother LC Sister 
(Check one) | understand this does not bind me in any way. 
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How Many Necks 
Has a Chicken? 
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BY J. DANIEL SCHNEIDER, M.M. 


@ WELL, you will say, “That is a 
strange question; a chicken has 
only one neck.”’ That is what I 
thought, too, even when I saw the 
chicken that Joseph had bought, 
out in the yard fattening up. I saw 
only one neck. 

But Joseph has a way of making 
the dollar he spends for chicken, 
here in Pu Kang Ri, go far. One 
chicken was the main course for 
six meals! So, does the chicken have 
two necks or not? 

Kim Joseph is my cook. He 
worked for the American Army sev- 
eral years ago, while the Commu- 
nists were overrunning Korea, and 
he learned to cook Western style. 

Four days ago was market day (in 
Pu Kang Ri the market is opened 
only every fifth day). Joseph bought 
a fine-looking chicken for a dollar. 
After a day of feeding, he killed it 
and that noon I had delicious chick- 
en soup. There was a tasty morsel 
of a chicken’s neck in that tempting 
delicacy. Then after two meals of 
fried chicken, I had creamed chick- 
en. Another meal of fried chicken 
ensued. Finally, this evening I had 
chicken stew that would be the 
pride and joy of any American 
housewife! The central “theme” of 
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the chicken stew was a chicken’s 
neck. Well, on first blush I was 
ready to complain to Joseph that 
he had been too extravagant, buy- 
ing two chickens in one week. But 
when he insisted that he had not, I 
saw only one possible conclusion to 
the zoological question before me. 

That chicken had only one neck 
but Joseph did not let the scraps 
from the Sin Pu’s table go to waste. 
He had learned the lesson of the 
Gospel story. After Our Lord, the 
First Missioner, performed the mir- 
acle of the loaves and fishes, He 
said, ““Gather up the fragments lest 
they be lost.”’ And Joseph has taken 
these words for his motto! 

He could not have a better motto. 
A penny saved on Father’s food bill 
is a penny made available for works 
of charity, which are always needed 
as the poor and the sick make a 
steady path to the church — drawn 
by the sign of hope and succor that 
the cross is, as it commands the 
scene from its place aloft the chapel. 

Joseph’s providence over the par- 
ish food budget means that the gen- 
erous gifts of Maryknoll members 
can be made to go far and wide, to 
bring relief to the countless Koreans 
who seek it at our door. ae 
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at work around the world. 


Forty-eight new priests are ready ‘to join other Maryknollers 


They come from all regions of our 


country and from all walks of life but share a common geal. 


@ FRoM the time of Saint Paul, the 
lives of missioners have testified to 
the impartial workings of God’s 
grace. Nothing else explains the 
decision of men of all backgrounds 
to travel to the ends of the world 
to preach the Gospel. 

Saint Paul himself was a tent- 
maker by trade and a persecutor of 
Christians by choice. Yet he was 
chosen to be one of God’s principal 
instruments in the conversion of 
the world. His companion on many 
of his mission journeys was a phy- 
sician, later known as Saint Luke. 

This month, forty-eight young 
men reach the end of their seminary 
studies at Maryknoll. As newly 
ordained priests, they will move 
out into the world to take their 
places beside older Maryknollers in 
Asia, Africa, Latin America, and 
islands of the Pacific. 

There are no tentmakers among 
the new priests, but their working 
experience covers a variety of jobs: 
city employee, coal miner, messen- 
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ger, movie extra, painter, play- 
ground director, shoe clerk. Half a 
dozen were in military service; two 
each in Army, Navy and Marines. 

The new Mary knoll priests repre- 
sent seventeen dioceses and arch- 
dioceses in eleven States. They come 
from large and small families. Some 
have eight or ten brothers and sis- 
ters; others have none. Nine of the 
families have another son, or a 
daughter, in religious life. 

The occupations of the fathers 
of these families read like a cross 
section of the economic life of 
America: policeman, fireman, mail- 
man, butcher, carpenter, tailor, 
doctor, lawyer, engineer, editor, 
artist, teacher, streetcar conductor, 
truck driver, mine foreman. 

From such diverse backgrounds 
come Maryknoll’s newest priests. 
They have one point in common, 
however. Like all Catholics, they 
received an invitation to go and 
teach all nations. Like Saint Paul, 
each accepted it. ee€ 
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JEROME F. — 
Freeport, L.I., 
Bishop Loughlin rn 


WILLIAM T. KNIPE 
Baldwin, New York 
Chaminade High 


THOMAS A. PEYTON 
Inglewood, Calif. 
Loyoia High School 


JOHN W. WIGGINS 
Providence, R.!. 
Providence College 


JOS. KIMMERLING 
Ozone Park, New York 
St. John's College 


JOHN J. DOWD 
Bronx, New York 
Mount Saint Michael 


EDWARD F. MOORE 
Utica, New York 
Utica Catholic Acad. 


CHARLES COLLINS 


Dorchester, Mass. 
Dorchester High 


S. L. SCHROEPPEL 
Rye, New York 
Bl. Sacrament High 


THOMAS M. ADAMS 
Brockway, Penn. 
Brockway Jr. High 


RAFAEL R. DAVILA 


Houston, Texas 
St. Thomas High 


EUGENE 
Hempstead 
Cardinal 
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JAMES J. BYRNE 


Bronx, N.Y. 
Cardinal Hayes High 


ADRIANO T. REIS 


Hudson, Mass. 
St. Mary’s High 


RAYMOND H. KELLEY 
Mansfield, Mass. 
Mansfield High 
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EDMUND V. GLOMSKI 
Detroit, Michigan 
Sacred Heart Sem. 


FRED. J. LUHMANN 
Richmond Hill, N.Y. 
Cathedral 


BLASE A. BONPANE 
Hollywood, Calif. 
U. of Southern Cal. 


DENNIS J. LALLY 


Uniontown, Penn. 
Uniontown High 


RICHARD B. MURTO 
Trenton, New Jersey 
La Salle Mil. Acad. 


WILLIAM T. MADDEN 
East Orange, N.J. 
Seton Hall Univ. 


PAUL J. DAVENPORT 
Troy, New York 
Cath. Central H.S. 


HOWARD T. BIEBER 
Rochester, N.Y. 
St. Andrew's Sem. 











GREGORY A. RIENZO 
Bayside, L.1., N.Y. 
St. Ann's Academy 




























sDnce Again The Move Is On 
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his year the magic number is 48! 
Eleven States are represented by these 
eager young men. They are trained to 
carry the Gospel to millions of people less 

~~ : fortunate than ourselves. They'd like 

~S nothing more than to be your personal 
representatives to the hungry, the aged, 

the naked, the orphans who inhabit far- 
distant corners of the globe. 
















for 48 New Missioners 
v 


6 With your generous help, these new priests 
were educated and prepared for overseas 
service. Now they are ready, but meet 
another obstacle, passage money! 

Again — we come to YOU — members of 
the Maryknoll Family. The cost per 











priest for transportation is $500. Any 
part of this that you can give will be 
deeply appreciated. 


il 
THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL, NEW YORK 


bendlosw $....... to help pay the passage of one Maryknoll missioner 
to his post overseas. 








| Ishall pray for his missionary work. 
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Homeless and hungry families 


turn to Maryknoll for help. 


BY SISTER MOIRA 


@ EARLY ONE morning last fall we 
received word that a typhoon was 
heading for Hong Kong. That was 
our introduction to Gloria. In a 
short time she damaged hundreds 
of wooden huts housing refugee 
families in the resettlement areas. 

When we returned from nine 
o’clock Mass, a mother and her little 
ones, dripping and cold, stood on 
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our doorstep. We admitted them, 
and this gave the signal that our 
doors were open to all for the next 
few days. By one o'clock, only 
standing room remained. 
Fortunately, a few Maryknoll 
Sisters from the center house were 
here. They rolled up their sleeves 
and helped us move the furniture 
around to make room for all of 
Gloria’s victims. By ten o’clock that 
night, 500 women and children had 
taken shelter in our Catholic Wel- 
fare Center. Another 450 were in 
our primary school up the hill. 
As the women poured in, we told 
them that there was no room to 
sleep. Each one gave the same reply: 
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“We don’t mind, Sister. We just 
want to be in a safe place.” 

This insistence gained admission 
each time. The poor mothers either 
stood up or sat upright all night. 
However, their youngsters had 
places to sleep. Each step on the 
two stairways up to the Sisters’ 
quarters had a little one on it. All 
slept soundly on their hard beds. 

To make matters worse, we had 
no electricity or telephone service. 
This latter proved a great incon- 
venience. The first thing next morn- 
ing, a woman told us that one of the 


} mothers was in the pains of child- 











birth. Problem: how to get her to 
the hospital? 
Fortunately, a private car passed 


‘by and a Sister hailed it. The 


kindly gentleman understood. He 
drove the woman and her com- 
panion to the hospital. 

A few days later the father and 
mother returned to our center. 
Their baby lived one more day be- 
fore its little soul took its flight to 
God. The shock of seeing her house 
collapse, the terror of trying to get 
the other little ones settled in safety, 
the dread of finding all the family 
possessions smashed under the de- 
bris, the uncertainty of what the 
future would hold, evidently had 
worried and weakened the mother. 
Gloria showed no discrimination in 
her choice of victims. 

However, five other new mothers 
sat happily on the floor with their 
infants. We finally got things or- 
ganized a bit, and managed to put 
afew benches together to form five 
beds. These were placed in a par- 
titioned room to make a temporary 
maternity ward. 
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Since ours is the only welfare 
center in the area, the people 
naturally turned to us for every- 
thing. They received some immedi- 
ate assistance from the government. 
But the needs of so many individual 
families were so great and varied 
that they turned to us, hoping that 
we would help them solve some of 
their problems. 

To our aid came our Regional 
Superior, Sister Mary Imelda. She 
prévided money to distribute to 
those families whose houses were 
only partly damaged, enabling 
them to make the necessary repairs 
and then return home. 

NCWC sent us ten bales of cloth- 
ing. Girls of the Maryknoll Convent 
School gave their free time to open 
and rebundle the clothes, in prep- 
aration for immediate distribution. 
During the typhoon the weather 
had turned cold, and the poor 
people could not salvage any warm 
clothes from their ruined huts. 

The men had to return to work, 
but the women did not leave our 
center because of the heavy rain and 
winds. This weather lasted several 
days, making it impossible to dry 
anything. We could only boil water 
for drinking purposes and to heat 
milk for babies. Such luxuries as 
hot baths, and washing in warm 
water, had to be deferred until 
better days. 

In the midst of all the personal 
tragedies, two stand out as most 
heart-rending. A couple of small 
boys took advantage of the first sun- 
ny day to borrow a tricycle for a 
ride. The feat evidently was some- 
thing new in their lives, for they lost 
control and cycled under a truck. 
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One boy was killed immediately. 
His mother was inconsolable. The 
women in the center took her in 
hand and did all they could to 
quiet her. However, she could not 
get the rest she 
needed, so we | ~~ 
rushed her off § 
to the hospital. © 
She is expect- 
ing her fifth 
child. 

‘The other 
boy escaped with only slight in- 
juries. His poor mother, who is 
practically blind from malnutri- 
tion, was greatly relieved. She told 
us, “He is my eye.” 

The second incident was even 
more tragic. A few months ago, Mr. 
Chung fell off a lorry and was 
killed immediately. He left a wife 
in the last stages of tuberculosis, 
and three lovely, little boys. A kind 
benefactor has helped us to sup- 
port the family, but during the 
typhoon Mrs. Chung died. The 
eldest son, eleven years old, told us 
that his house collapsed from 
Gloria’s blows. 

During the worst days, when the 
children were hungry, we had 2,000 
rolls made daily from flour donated 
by the American people. Those rolls 
filled in the gap, and the typhoon 
victims were ever so grateful to 
their American friends. 

We also had macaroni made of 
the same flour. Most of the people 
who took shelter with their friends 
or neighbors had to borrow stoves. 
Since cooking macaroni is a quicker 
process than cooking rice, the 
women were grateful for this type 
of food so as not to inconvenience 
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their friends and neighbors to 
much. 

About seven of the families we 
sheltered had been in the fire of 
1956. Then as now, they had lost 

everything, 
Others had | 
their homes ¥ 
destroyed ‘by 
landslides or ff 
washouts dur- 
ing the spring 
rains. All told, § 

161 houses collapsed during Gloria’s 

visit; 364 were partly damaged; q 
and 207 slightly damaged. 4 

What do these people need? One” 
poor mother punished her little boy 
because he had broken the family’s 
only rice bowl. Another mother’ 
spanked her three-year-old because 
he had lost half of the last pair of 
chopsticks that the family possessed. 
For many people we had to open the 
corrugated boxes containing milk 
powder from America, and flatten 
them out as bed mats for those 
sleeping on the floor. Some used the 
boxes as walls in their new shacks. 

Why do the poor stay poor? If the 
father of a family is fortunate, he 
earns three Hong Kong dollars a 
day. If it rains, he has no work. No 
work — no money. Rice, even the 
cheapest grade, costs fifty cents a 
catty. A family of six needs three 
catties of rice a day. Fifty cents [ig 
goes for vegetables, and at least >» 
fifty cents more for oil, salt, kero- 
sene, etc. The father needs forty 
to sixty cents a day for travel. 

What about rainy days? What 
about fires and typhoons? They in- 
variably are tragic disasters. Gloria 
was no exception. we 
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BY THOMAS N. QUIRK, M.M. 


@ WE BELIEVE that a merciful God watches 
over us and directs our ways, so that all 
things work together unto good. But some- 
times the visible proof of this loving care 
comes to us as a surprise. 

Some years ago I was in charge of a small 
mission in China. In my First Communion 
class there was a youngster, Matthew Booh. 
He was cheerful, intelligent, respectful, 
mannered — a natural to win every prize. 
It did not surprise me when, later on, he 
asked to go to the minor seminary. 

Then came the war and the well-known 
Commies. With a heavy heart I saw Mat- 
thew sent to Free China, far beyond his 
native village: first to Peking, then to 


Shanghai, and finally to Hong Kong, where .« 


I lost track of him. 

Meanwhile the sword of Damocles had 
fallen on the Padres and we were exiled 
from China to a foreign shore. 

This year Divine Providence allowed me 
to return to Free China; to Formosa, to be 
precise. And my assistant is — you guessed 
it — Father Matthew Booh! a8 
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EDITORIAL: 


The Blindness of Bigotry 


BY ALBERT J. NEVINS, M.M. 


@ we received an amazing letter 
the other day. It came from a man 
who said he is a Catholic but who 
questioned certain remarks made 
in this magazine about the unity 
and equality of mankind. “It is 
high time,” declared the letter, 
“that individuals stopped speaking 
in the name of the Church. There 
- has been no official pronouncement 
on the right or wrong of segrega- 
tion. If God wanted men to be one, 
He would have made them that 
way instead of making different 
races and colors.” 

What was amazing about this let- 
ter was that it was written by a man 
who calls himself a Catholic and 
who undoubtedly is faithful to 
Catholic practices but who denies 
the cornerstone and foundation of 
Christian doctrine; namely, that 
all men are one because all men are 
made in the image and likeness of 
God, that all men are one because 
‘ all have been equally redeemed by 
Jesus Christ, that all men are one 

because every human being is des- 
tined for a life of supernatural grace 
here on earth and enjoyment of the 
- Beatific Vision for eternity. “‘For in 
one Spirit,” says Saint Paul, “we 
were all baptized into one body, 
whether Jews or Gentiles, whether 
slaves or free; and we were all given 
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to drink of one Spirit... And if 
one member suffers anything, all 


the members suffer with it, or if} 


one member glories, all the men- 
bers rejoice with it.” 

Our letter writer does not make 
clear what he considers an “official 
pronouncement,” but if he is refer. 
ring to the papacy, he is wrong 
again. Pope Pius XI and Pope Pius 
XII have repeatedly condemned 
the doctrine of racism as false. 

“How can we claim to love the 
divine Redeemer, if we hate those 
whom He has redeemed with His 
precious blood, so that He might 
make them members of His mystical 
body? For that reason the beloved 
disciple werns us: ‘If any man say, 
“T love Gou,” and hateth his broth- 
er, he is a liar.’ ’’ — Pope Pius XI, 
The Mystical Body of Christ. 

“The first of the pernicious errors 
widespread today is the forgetful- 
ness of that law of human solidarity 
and charity which is dictated and 
imposed by our common origin and 
by the equality of rational nature in 
all men....A marvelous vision, 
which makes us see the human 


race in the unity of one common | 


origin in God.” — Pope Pius XIl, } 


On the Function of the State in th 
Modern World. 
The Osservatore Romano, the Vati- 
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can newspaper, has stated the evil 
bluntly and clearly. “Racial exclu- 
siveness is a sin against the nature 
of Catholicism. It is a negation of 
it and a blasphemy against it.” — 
Oct. 7, 1955. “Violence and racial 
discrimination are sins against the 
nature of the great American na- 
tion.” — Sept. 7, 1956. “*... the 
Church is concerned with souls and 
all souls are equally dear to her. It 
follows that the Church is com- 
pletely and unalterably opposed to 
all forms of discrimination — in 
New Orleans as much as in the 
Union of South Africa.’’ — Aug. 9, 
1957- 

In speaking of segregation, the 
official news agency of the Sacred 
Congregation of Propaganda de- 
cared: ‘This policy [segregation] 
in itself is a grave derogation to the 
Christian concept of the individ- 
ual’s inherent dignity. Moreover, 
in our complex modern civilization, 
it cannot exist without resulting in 
grave inequalities. Attempts are 
made to justify segregation by say- 
ing that it produces peace and har- 
mony by keeping separate people 
who otherwise would be in conflict. 
This ignores the fact that separation 
= is a principal cause of con- 

ict.” 

There are any number of quota- 
tions that could be given from the 
writing and utterances of the hier- 
archy of the United States but the 
statements already given are suffi- 
cient to demonstrate that there has 
been “official pronouncement.” We 


| pray that the passion of bigotry will 


not blind our letter writer to the 
factual truth. 8a 
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Maryknoll 


Catholic Foreign Mission 
Society of America, Inc. 


TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD ALL 
THINGS WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD 


@ 


Maryknoll, the Catholic Foreign 
Mission Society of America, 
was established in 191] by the 
American bishops to recruit, 
train, send and support Ameri- 
con missioners in areas over- 
seas assigned to Maryknoll 
by the Holy Father. Maryknoll 
is supported entirely by free 
will offerings and uses no 
paid agents. 
Address: 
THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS 


MARYKNOLL, W. Y. 





“While our heart embraces 
the whole world’s flock of 
Christ, it turns with special 
feeling towards you, beloved 
children of the United States 
. . . Every nation hos its mis- 
sion society. Yours is Mary- 
knoll. Your society for foreign 
missions, Maryknoll . . . counts 
among its missioners so many 
of your heroes and heroines.” 


— Pope Pius Xl In Mission Sunday 
Address to American Catholics 














Down in South America, Juan and Bernardo count themselves 
lucky to go to school — any school — and luckier still to go to 
a Catholic school. 

They’re right. They belong to the small fraction of children 
who have Sisters to lead them into bright, strong Catholic 
manhood. 

If YOU help to train a Maryknoll Sister for her work among 
the world’s neglected children, YOU and Sister, Juan and Ber- 
nardo, will all work together for God’s honor and glory. 





MARYKNOLL SISTERS, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


Mate: 6 Sec cccsccesns that wants to help you give Catholic education 
to kiddies all over the world. 


As long as | can, | will send $........ a month to help train 
a Maryknoll Sister. | realize | may stop this at any time. 
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THE 


SLEEPING GIANT 


Lay missioners are not substitutes for priests and religious. 


Rather, they have the important task of forming lay leaders. 


8 IN ROME last autumn, a challenge 
was hurled at every Catholic in the 
world It came, not from the Holy 
Father or any Church official, but 
from a group of laymen. 

“We have the great privilege of 
living at a time when a life, if it 
is to be Christian, must be fully 
apostolic,” declared the laymen, 
two thousand in all. They repre- 
sented more than eighty nations at 
the second World Congress of the 
Lay Apostolate. _ 

In the past, Pope Pius XII has 
referred to the Catholic laity as a 
“sleeping giant.”” The delegates in 
Rome challenged this giant to wake 
up and work for “the attainment 
of social and economic justice, not 
only for every individual and social 
group, but for all peoples and 
between all people.” 

During the past thirty years, sim- 
ilar challenges have been hurled at 








the sleeping giant by the young lay 
mission movement. Europe already 
has over twenty lay groups, with a 
total of more than three thousand 
missioners working in seventy-five 
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countries. Two groups, for women, 
established branches in America: 
The Grail, in 1944; and the Interna- 
tional Catholic Auxiliaries, in 1951. 

Later, two more groups were 
founded in the United States. In 
1955 the Lay Mission Helpers of 
Los Angeles began accepting men, 
women, and married couples from 
the archdiocese, for training. The 
newest group, AID, or Association 
for International Development, ac- 
cepts only single men at present, 
but is laying the groundwork of a 
program for the participation of 
married couples. 

AID was founded May 1, 1957, by 
three laymen, with the approval of 
Bishop James A. McNulty of Pater- 
son, New Jersey. Serving on its advis- 
ory board are three priests, members 
of a committee of the Mission Secre- 
tariat: Fathers Edward L. Murphy, 
S.J., John J. Considine, M.M., and 
Frederick A. McGuire, C.M. 

The founders themselves reflect 
the national character of AID. 
They come from different parts of 
the country and served in different 
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h’s newest lay missi 


Founders and offic 
are: (left to righ Jerry Mische, and Donald Wick. 


ers of AID, the Chure 
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branches of the armed forces during 
World War II. All have had experi- 
ence as lay missioners. 

Jerry Mische, of St. Cloud, Min- 
nesota, is AID director. He has a 
socialeservice degree, served in 
Europe with the U.S. Infantry, and 
formerly was a social worker and 
recreation leader at the Maryknoll 
mission in Bacalar, Mexico. 

John Connor ( Baltimore, Mary- 
land) is assistant director. He has 
degrees in law and philosophy, was 
a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy, and taught at the Xavier 
Labor Relations Institute in the 
Jesuit area of Jamshedpur, India. 

Donald Wick, of San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, is secretary-treasurer. An of- 
fice department manager, he served 
in the Marine Corps in the Pacific, 
and later worked as mission admin- 
istrator and catechist in Bacalar. 

Their experiences in Mexico and 
'} India convinced the three founders 
of AID that trained laymen are 
urgently needed in the missions. At 
Bacalar, Mische and Wick lived 
among primitive Mayan Indians. 
Working with Father Donald L. 
Hessler and five other lay mission- 
ers, they supervised community 
projects. The lay team developed a 
corn cooperative, a credit union, a 
machine and carpenter shop, and a 
cooperative farming venture. 

Father Hessler is enthusiastic 
| wer the progress made. “Thanks 
to the help of the lay missioners,” 
he says, “‘we accomplished in five 
_§ years what it would have taken me 
| | ‘wenty-five years to do alone.” 

4} Over in India, Connor found 
if Somewhat different conditions, but 
tached the same conclusion: 
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namely, that laymen “can do much 
to supplement the work of the priest 
in a practical way.” While teach- 
ing, he came across many otherwise 
well-informed people who do not 
believe that Christianity applies to 
a scientific civilization. 

“The example of the layman, in 
his public and private life, can do 
much to correct this error,’”’ says 
Connor. “Through his contacts 
with the local people as teacher, 
social worker, technician, or friend, 
he can win their confidence and 
help change their convictions.” 

The founders of AID agree that 
lay missioners perform three vital 
functions. These are: 

1. To be present among all the 
people of the family of man, to 
confront unbelievers on every level 
of society, and to show Christianity 
lived fully in lay life. 

2. Tocontribute professional and 
technical skills to the service of 
the Church as teachers, doctors, 
nurses, social workers, journalists, 
farmers, and so on. 

3. To train local laymen and lay- 
women for responsible Catholic 
leadership, and to work together 
with these local leaders to Chris- 
tianize the institutions of society. 

Pope Pius XII once expressed 
much the same thought in a differ- 
ent way. Speaking of the group he 
had called a sleeping giant, he said: 

‘The laity are in the front ranks 
of the life of the Church, and it is 
through them that the Church 
vivifies human society. The laity 
especially must have an ever-clearer 
consciousness, not only of belonging 
to the Church, but of being the 
Church.” on 
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Uro girl in boat 
woven from reeds. 








The Forgotten People 
of the Floating Islands 


BIN LAKE Titicaca, the sky-high 
lake in the Andes, there is a group 
of islands that float. The islands are 
formed from totora reeds, which 
detach themselves from the bottom 
of the lake. When a large enough 
number of reeds become entangled 

® an island is formed. It then drifts 
‘about the ice-cold lake. 


; Inhabiting these islands are a 


primitive group of people called the 
Uro Indians who up until a few 
years ago lived stark naked in their 
damp and frigid surroundings. In 
recent years, the Uros have adopt- 
ed the clothing of the mainlanders 
but refuse to abandon their pre- 
carious islands for the security of a 
more solid world. The Uros want 
to be alone. 


{ A PICTORIAL REPORT FROM PERU BY FATHER RICHARD M. QUINN, MM. 
P| 
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The visit of the Maryknoll missioner brightens her day. The Uros exist 
on a meager diet — whatever they can dredge up from the lake’s depths. 











These Uro children get no education. They live in a world surrounded 
by water. Walking over their island is like walking on a feather bed. 


x 
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The Uro’s life span is short and the child death rate is 


@ INBREEDING has made the Uros 
dull, sluggish, and suspicious. They 
seldom venture ashore. Now and 
then Uro men will appear in Puno, 
Peru, to sell lake trout for which 
Titicaca is becoming famous. With 
the few coins obtained, the men 
buy some goods they consider 
absolutely necessary. Then they 
return to the hidden life on their 
floating islands. 


unusually high. 


They own nothing more than a 
few rags of clothing, some earthen- 
ware vessels, and whatever they 
find floating in the lake. They sleep 
on reeds, surrounded by the odors 
of decaying fish and other garbage. 
They live almost entirely on fishes 
and weeds. They have no religion; 
and because of their isolation, it is 
difficult for any missioner to reach 
them. ae 


The future of these ragged Uro girls is as bleak as their surroundings. 
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ALTAR 
BOY 


Treasured boyhood memories 


that lasted him a lifetime. 


BY JOSEPH A. GALLAGHER 





@ FRoM about the age of six and 
well into my teens I lived only q 
few blocks from the parish church, 
It was natural, then, that whenever 
an altar boy was needed to serve 
Mass or for other church services, 
the good Sisters sent for me. 

I remember especially well one 
occasion when I had my baseball 
suit on and was just about ready 
to dash off to the baseball field, 
So I have the distinction, prob- 
ably, of being the only altar boy 
who served a funeral Mass with a 
baseball suit under his _ cassock. 
None of us players owned spiked 
baseball shoes, so there was no 
danger of scratching the floor. 

That baseball suit I speak of — 
that is almost a story in_ itself. 
How do you think I got it? Selling 
blueing from door to door. I had 
sent in to a mail-order house for 
the stuff; and after-I had sold a 
certain amount of jt I got a prize. 
My award, by selection, was the 
baseball suit. I could have the 
name of a team on it — red letters 
sewed on. For what reason I don’t 
know, I had “Yankees” on my suit. 
Probably because my father was 
against the Giants, and none of us 
in New Jersey knew much about 
Brooklyn in those days! 

I had the opportunity to serve 
Mass several times for the two 
beloved priests who founded the 
great missionary Society, Maryknoll 
—Fathers Price and Walsh. 

These two wonderful priests were 
not from my parish or even from my 
native State. But our brilliant and 
kindly pastor had met them at the 
Catholic summer school on Lake 
Champlain and offered them the 
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opportunity to solicit subscriptions 
in our church for The Field Afar, a 
magazine devoted to the promotion 
ofthe missionary work of the Mary- 


' knoll Fathers, and contributions. 


Because I served Mass for him 
daily for about a week a couple of 
summers, I came to know Father 
Price better than I did Father 
Walsh, whom I served only once or 
twice. Father Price, a Tarheel from 
North Carolina, had done great 
work in that State before he founded 
Maryknoll. Even though I was but 
ayoung boy when I served Mass for 
him, my recollections of him are of 
agentle man of God, who radiated 
great religious fervor and kindli- 
ness. A saintly man, whose every 
word and action was devoted to the 
propagation of the Faith and the 
furtherance of the missions. 

Father Walsh, later Bishop Walsh, 
I recall as a more-dynamic per- 
sonality — more jovial, perhaps — 
but as it turned out, one whose 
abilities and religious fervor so 
adequately complemented the qual- 
ities of Father Price. 

“Have you ever thought of be- 
coming a priest?” Father Price 
asked me one day. I think that was 
the day I had the baseball suit on 
under my cassock, and probably 
what I was thinking of most was 
becoming a big-league ball player. 

But, and it was true, I told him 
that sometimes I had thought of 
being a priest. Practically every 
Catholic boy has, at one time or 
another, I imagine. But God selects 
those whom He calls to the priest- 
hood. And I firmly believe it was 
not His will that I should become 
one. ae 
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Maryknollers On The Go 


.. One Ina Series 





THE CHUG-CHUG of a Mary- 
knoller's river boat is a “church 
bell" for the rubber workers in 
Bolivia's jungle. It calls these peo- 
ple to Mass and the sacraments. 
But boat engines need fuel, and 
fuel is expensive. Will you give 
$1, $10, or $100, to keep Mary- 
knollers afloat in Bolivia? Your 
gift will take the Padres to their 
isolated flocks and rush them to 
the dying with the Last Sacraments, 
along Bolivia's steaming waterways. 





MARYKNOLL FATHERS - 
Maryknoll, New. York 


Dear Father, 
to keep the river 
boats chugging along in Maryknoll's jungle 


missions in Bolivia. 
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Chilean schoolboys are cheerful in classroom, Sister Rose Kevin finds — 


@ CHILE, as the saying goes, “has 
everything!” 

You want desert? Chile has a 
thousand miles of it, filled with 
nitrates and copper. You want snow 
and ice? Take all you want; there 
are a thousand miles of it waiting 
for you in southern Chile. 

Mountains? Why, we have the 
high Andes at our back door. Sea- 
shore? The Pacific stretches endless- 
ly before us. You could start swim- 
ming west in the broad Pacific, 
which fronts our convent at Gal- 
varino. 

Between the thousand miles of 
desert in the north and that long 
stretch of snow and ice in the south, 
Chile has six hundred miles of good 
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All in One 


Chile has almost everything 


but enough priests and Sisters. 


BY SISTER MARIE ESTELLE 


land in the middle. And it is good! 
Wheat fields and orchards stretch 
out before one’s eye. Vineyards 


bear the best grapes in South 
America: Chileans would amend 
that statement to: “best grapes in 
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this world or the next.’’ Maybe I 
e with them. 

Chile has souls, too: five million 
of the nicest souls on earth. At least, 
we think so, after working down 
here among them for the past 
seven years. There are pitifully few 
priests in the parishes to minister to 
them, though, and that is the con- 
dition we hope to remedy through 
our schools. 

Seven schools in seven years — 
such has been the growth of the 
Maryknoll Sisters’ work in Chile. 
Schools are strung along the little 
railroad that runs down this long, 
thin country. Our largest school — 
Saint John the Baptist, in the capi- 
tal city of Santiago— has more 


than a thousand pupils, gleaned 
from this terribly poor Buzeta dis- 
trict. Our smallest has under 200 
boys in rural Curepto, far from the 
modern world. 

Priests, Brothers, and Sisters will 
come from these schools, by the 
grace of God. Won’t it be wonder- 
ful when, in years to come, valiant 
workers for the Church in Chile, in 
great numbers, will be able to 
instruct their countrymen in the 
Faith they all love, to bring them 
the sacraments, and even go up 
north into the desert and down 
south into the ice and snow, as 
apostles to the less-fortunate In- 
dians, many of whom have never 
been reached by the Church. gg 


but jumping a top from hand to hand is serious business in the play yard. 
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The early Spanish colonists, whose descendants are praying in 
+ San Juan Bautista Mission in California, had a deep faith. 
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the Siroke that 
Changed the World 


SFottowinc the discovery of the 
New World by Columbus, an in- 
tense rivalry developed between 
Spain and Portugal. The matter 
‘was brought to the attention of 
Pope Alexander VI. To settle the 
pdispute and to prevent future con- 
fusion and conflict, the Holy Father 


took his pen and drew a line through 
a map, saying that all west of the 
line should be developed by Spain, 
and all east of the line by Portugal. 

By thus dividing the world in half 
between the two great powers of 
those days, the Pope set the course 
for future exploration, coloniza- 
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Old Spanish chapels and religious place names remind us of our heritage, 
The mission, left, is in Santa Barbara, Calif.; the other in Taos, ‘N.M, 


tion, and mission work. The line 
drawn by the Pope approximates 
the 45th meridian of longitude. All 
of the New World, except the bulge 
of Brazil, thus fell within the 


Spanish orbit. This explains why.all 
of Latin America, with the excep- 
tion of Brazil, is Spanish-speaking, 
while Portuguese is used in Brazil. 

By the famous line of demarca- 
tion, the Spanish were given the 


Indians and Spanish colonials worshiped together without 
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right to colonize the United States, 
Missions were established in Florida. 
In 1570, two Jesuit priests, three i 
Brothers, and three lay catechists 
landed in Virginia to found the 
first settlement there. They were 
martyred by the Indians a year 
later — a few in the long line of 
Spanish missioners who shed their. 
blood in establishing Christ on the 
soil of America. BB 


segregation. 
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JESU CHRIST1 
EVANGELIU™M 
SECUNDUM LUCAM. 








All the needs for worship were brought from Spain. The New Testam 

is dated 1700, the vestments are older. When Spain lost her colonies, 
Spanish Padres were not replaced. Today large areas of Spanish America 
are without priests. The Indians wait (right) to hear the word of God. 
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When School Close: 
Good Reading 


Continues 


The Making of a Priest $3.95 
Bernie Becomes a Nun $3.50 


Two companion volumes by Maryknoll’s most populr} 
writers, Father Nevins and Sister Maria del Rey, give in word an 
pictures the “inside story” of vecations and the religious life of con. 
didates for the priesthood and Sisterhood. 


Three Days to Eternity special $1.95 
When the Sorghum Was High special $1.45 


Fast moving and fascinating biographies of two typical 
American boys from the sidewalks of our cities who went “all the 
way” for Christ, even to the giving of their lives for Him. You'l 
really know China from these stories! 


Adventures of Men of Maryknoll $3.00 
Her Name Is Mercy $3.95 


Latest Maryknoll books that have won high acclaim by 
reviewers throughout the country. Both thoroughly human stories, 
compounded of humor and adventure, that give a new depth to the 
picture of the vocation of missioners. 


G —Hundreds of 














MARYKNOLL PUBLICATIONS, Maryknoll, N. Y. 
Enclosed please find for items checked: 





© Bill me later 
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1 How Many? We pay postage on paid orders 












_. The Making of a Priest $3.95 ete Three Days to Eternity $1.95 
Bernie Becomes a Nun $3.50 : When the Sorghum Was High $1.45 
Adventures of Men of Maryknoll $3.00 Her Name Is Mercy $3.95 
My Name....... eer 
PR Seo bowen bases awetas 


City. . .- : Zone ee: | ener 
Please send me a copy of the Maryknoll Publications Catalog. 
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THIS MONTH'S COVER 


Visit the 
Imprisoned 


Buntit a faithful parishioner vis- 
itd him as a corporal work of 
mercy, the priest on the cover faced 
a bleak anniversary of his ordina- 
tion. Alone, in prison, separated 
from friends, at the mercy of ruth- 
less captors, he was as helpless as 
any man could be. 

Surely, as he walked the streets of 
some American town long ago, this 
priest never imagined that he would 
becalled upon to suffer for the Faith. 
As he prepared for ordination, he 
never foresaw that one day he 
would be imprisoned for the Faith. 

Of course the Communists, who 
aim to discredit religious leaders 
rather than make martyrs of them, 
did not give that as the reason for 
arresting him. They consider any 
friend of God an enemy of the peo- 
ple, and so they accused him of 
being reactionary, or opposing the 
government, or committing some 
other “‘crime.”’ Since they defined 
the terms and rigged the evidence, 
the charge mattered little. 


The story has been repeated in 





country after country behind the 
Iron and Bamboo Curtains. Bish- 
ops, priests, Sisters, and Brothers 
have been murdered, jailed, ex- 
pelled, or driven underground. Close 
to 70,000,000 Catholics are under 
Communist control. The steadfast 
courage of the great majority is rep- 
resented by the Chinese girl risking 
her life to smuggle a little Mass 
wine to her imprisoned pastor. 







2 


Joseph Watson Little depicts the ® 


scene, so hopeless in a human sense, 
and yet so inspiring in a spiritual 
sense. The girl knows she faces tor- 
ture and death if caught, but she 


performs the corporal work of 


mercy without thought of self. 
With the wine, the priest will be 
able to offer a Mass to adore and 
honor God. During Mass he will 
ask graces for himself, for his bene- 
factors and all who helped him 
reach the priesthood, for afflicted 
and sorrowing souls in the world 
and in purgatory. He will beg God 


to show mercy — to his enemies as 7 


well as to his friends. ae 
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Fill Her Up. That’s a pretty big order 
for a Maryknoller’s jeep in Shinyanga, 
Africa. Gas is 59c a gallon. Will you 
help a missioner make the rounds of his 
territory by paying for a gallon, or two, 
or three, or a tankful? 


La Paz means “‘the City of Peace.”’ But 
there’s no peace in the hearts of one 
Maryknoll missioner’s Bolivian flock be- 
cause their church has no altar. Would 
you care to donate the altar? Cost $200. 


Tuberculosis in Taichung. A Mary- 
knoller laboring in mountain villages of 
Formosa begs help to buy medicine for 
the great number of tubercular patients 
in his territory. A gift of $1, $10 or $100 
will provide some needed medicine. 


Bind Up the Wounds of the sick in 
Korea as the Good Samaritan did in the 
Gospel story. Our missioners in Korea 
need medical supplies for their people. 
Any amount — $1, $5 or $10 — will go 
a long way. 


Mass Candles. A year’s supply for a 
Maryknoll mission in Chile costs $60. 
How many candles do you wish to light? 


Permanent Shelter is needed for lay 
missioners in Central America. A suit- 
able house costs $500 to construct. You 
can provide a door or window for $5. 
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WANT ADS 


. 


—you can donat 


A Throne for the King of kings in th 
mountains of Guatemala. A Maryknoll 
mission needs a tabernacle. This Eucha- 
ristic memorial can be provided for $150, 


Carpenter Tools are needed by Mary. 
knollers in our jungle mission in Bolivia 
to teach Indians to build homes and 
furniture for themselves. Individual tools 
cost $5 or $15 or $35. 


By the Sweat of Their Brows. Chines 
refugees in Hong Kong are desperate for 
work to earn their rice. A sewing machine 
can be the means of supporting a whole 





family. If you can furnish $50 for a used 
machine, we teach a refugee to operate it. 


The Three R's on the Roof of the 
world. Maryknollers in Puno, high in the 
Peruvian Andes, wish to build a parochial 
school for their scattered Indian flock; 
$5,000 will buy the land. How about a 
dollar’s worth for you? 


Newly Baptized Japanese in Mary- 
knoll’s Hokkaido mission need a chapel. 
Cost is $4,000. A wonderful memorial 
among the poorest of Japanese people. 


A Chapel Tent for a tribe in Musoma, 
Africa, must be replaced by a permanent 
church. Here is a fitting memorial for a 
dear departed one; $1,500. 


Pennies for the Poor will put a hot 
meal in the stomach of a Chinese refugee 
waif in Hong Kong. Can you spare the 
price of a paper to feed a hungry Chi- 


nese child? 
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HOW RISKY IS IT? 







Do people die as soon as they have made their wills? 








No. There are no more germs on legal paper than on any 
other kind. In all medical history there is no case of anyone's 
becoming ill from fountain pen ink used in a fountain pen. 






Must | be old and feeble before making a will? 


A:.... On the contrary, you should be “of sound and disposing 
mind.” 







But shouldn't | at least wait until I'm sick? 





:.... Not if you want to do it right! There is nothing you can do as 
well sick as when you feel fine! 














nese 
efor §6@:.... But I'm not rich. Aren't wills for the wealthy? 

hine 

hole As.... Wills are for men and women who love their families. If you 
sed refuse to make one, or neglect to do so, you leave your 
eit. property to be distributed by strangers. How much you have 


matters less than what should be done with it! 


the 
te Q:.... But what will happen if | don’t make a will? 
ia 
ck: As.... You'll be amazed to learn! We haven't room to explain here; 
ita may we send you our booklet about wills? 
“i THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


pel, @Please send me your will booklet, “What Only You Can Do,” without 
charge, to the following: 
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lust mark and mail the coupon 
shove; there is no cost or obliga- 
tion, and you will not be ‘‘fol- 


owed up” or solicited further. 
a 
\ ail 


Missioners of America 


When Sister Blandina 
Segale (a Sister of 
Charity) was given 
an assignment to go 
to Trinidad, Colora- 
do, the West was a 


wild, unsafe place. 


3. Once she outbraved a lynch 
mob to rescue a man accused of 
murder whose children she taught. 


I. Sister Blandina built the 
first school in Trinidad, and 
brought education to Rockies. 


4. She was the protectress of 
the Apaches, was loved by them 
for her many deeds of kindness. 


Sew 


2. Billy the Kid became 
protector when she treated 
of his gang who had been 
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5. She lived to be over fi 


and spent her last years ai 
Italian immigrants in Cine 
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